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What Is The Personnel Policies Forum? 





country. 





The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have in- 
vited representative personnel and industrial relations ex- 
ecutives to become members of the 1958 Panel of the PER- 
SONNEL POLICIES FORUM. These panel members are top 
personnel officials in all types of companies, large and 
small, in all branches of industry and all sections of the 


At regular intervals throughout the year BNA editors 
ask the members of the Panel to outline their policies and 
procedures on some important aspect of employment, indus- 
trial relations, and personnel problems. From these replies, 
the editors complete a survey report on the problem, show- 
ing prevailing practices, new wrinkles and ideas, and cross- 
section opinion from these top-ranking executives. 


labor reports: 


In many cases, the comments, suggestions, and discus- 
sions are reproduced in the words of the Panel members 
themselves. In effect, survey users are sitting around a 
table with these executives and getting their advice and 
experience on the major problems in this field facing all 
companies this year. 


Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM sur- 


vey made during 1958 are printed in a special survey report 
which is sent, as part of the service, to users of these BNA 


Labor Relations Reporter; Labor Policy and Practice; 
Daily Labor Report; White Collar Report; Retail Labor Re- 
port; and Services Labor Report. 








ARIZONA — B. R. Coil, Miami Copper Co., Inc.; 
F.H. King, O'Malley Lumber Co. 


CALIFORNIA — Al Browdy, KCOP Television, Inc.; 
F. Hartman, Applied Research Laboratories; 
Paul C. Jenican, Stauffer Chemical Co.; James 
Johnston, Organic Chemicals Div. of Monsanto 
Chemical Co.; R. M. Jones, Carnation Co.; Paul 
G. Kaponya, Cannon Electric Co.; A. K . Lovatt, 
Jr., Fruehauf Trailer Co.; Philip J. Lynn, Vard, 
Inc.; N. S. Marcus, Norden-Ketay Corp.; John 
McGrath, Macco Corp.; W. E. Mitchell, Jr., Grove 
Valve & Regulator Co., subsidiary of Walworth 
Co.; M. E. Nelson, San Diego Gas & Electric Co.; 
Russell H. Niehaus, PacAero Engineering Corp.; 
R. D. Patton, Hycon Mfg. Co.; E. A. Paul, Crown 
Zellerbach Corp.; J. D. Phillips, Rocketdyne, a 
division of North American Aviation, Inc.; R. D. 
Quinn, Capitol Records, Inc.; Walter B. Siegel, 
Soulé Steel Co.; D. M. Snow, Hallamore Elec- 
tronics Co., a division of the Siegler Corp.; E. F. 
Thomas, Hunt Foods, Inc. 


CONNECTICUT — George S. Hawley, Raybestos 
Div. ,Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc.;/ohn T. Kearney, 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA — Foster M. Kunz, Hot 
Shoppes, Inc.; C. D. Magruder, Washington Gas 
Light Co. 


GEORGIA — Leland R. Dean, Athens Div., General 
Time Corp.; George H. Walton, Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


IDAHO — E. L. Randolph, The Ohio Match Co. 


ILLINOIS — Paul W. Briney, Allstate Insurance Co.; 
C. E. Coffin, Mueller Co.; L. C. Duncan, House- 
hold Finance Corp.; J. Dan Hallihan, Macon 
Arms, Inc., subsidiary of Houdaille Industries, 
Inc.; Charles W. Heilmann, Lincoln Div., Lehn 
& Fink Products Corp.; John R. Hill, United Air 
Lines; John L. Hirt, Danville Products Co., Inc., 
subsidiary of Detroit Harvester Co.; Chester T. 
O'Connell, Kleinschmidt Laboratories, Inc.; L. G. 
Spicer, The Kendall Co.; R. L. Sutton, Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. 


INDIANA — T. M. Beaven, Indianapolis Water Co.; 
J. M. Hughes, Indiana Bell Telephone Co., Inc.; 


Martin F. Schroeder, The Moto-Mower Div. of De- 


troit Harvester Co.; E. M. Sears, Sarkes Tarzian, 
Inc. 


KANSAS — Glen Montague, Kansas Gas & Electric 


Co.; A. J. Terhune, The Sonken-Galamba Corp. 


KENTUCKY — Everett H. McGuier, Jr., Winchester 
Div., Bundy Tubing Co.; John B. Monsky, Devoe 
& Raynolds Co., Inc. 


LOUISIANA — Ben ©. Borne, Gramercy Works, Kaiser 


Aluminum & Chemical Corp.; William V. Dunne, 


International Lubricant Corp.; V. J. Wardell, Poly- 


mer Chemicals Div. of W. R. Grace & Co. 


MARYLAND — E. R. Alban, Baltimore Gas & Elec- 
tric Co.; W: H. Heaviside, Olin Mathieson Chemi- 
cal Corp.; Leo C. Mullan, General Elevator Co., 
Inc.; C. F. Schier, Jr., Eastern Stainless Steel 
Corp.; Ralph M. Winkler, Nuclear Products— 


ERCO Div. of ACF Industries, Inc. 


The 1958 Panel 


MASSACHUSETTS — C. D. Heubeck, Jr., Champion- 


International Co.; Elbert G. Kjoller, National 
Blank Book Co.; William O. Murdock, John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Co.; H. G. Pearson, 
Polaroid Corp.; Henry K. Shor, Smithcraft Light- 
ing Div., A. L. Smith Iron Co.; Rial E. Simons, 
CBS-Hytron, a division of Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Inc.; Eugene R. Walker, The Employers’ 
Group Insurance Cos. 


MICHIGAN — J. E. Benaglio, Baldwin Rubber Co.; 
F. A. Clardy, Hastings Mfg. Co.; James T. Dorris, 
The Detroit News; Charles D. Keesler, Citizens’ 
Mutual Automobile Ins. Co.; 4. J. Kelley, Ameri- 
can Seating Co.; Philip Kraushaar, Allied Paper 
Corp.; Walter B. Laetz, Auto Specialties Mfg. 
Co., Inc.; Blanche Larson, Sams Inc., Depart- 
ment Stores; H. Morrison, Spring Div., Eaton Mfg. 
Co.; J. E. Orvis, Arvey Corp.; J. E. Sauter, Booth 
Newspapers, Inc. 


MINNESOTA — J. S. Bonte, Oliver Iron Mining, 
Div. of United States Steel Corp.; John V. Irgens, 
Erickson Petroleum Corp. 


MISSISSIPP! — W. R. Fitzwilson, Vickers, Inc., 
Div. of Sperry Rand Corp. 


MISSOURI — J. M. Bradley, The Vendo Co.; Fred 
Claxton, Consumers Cooperative Association; 
John F. Galvin, IJr., Mercantile Trust Co.; John 
S. Modlin, Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 


NEW JERSEY — Lazarus H. Breiger, Arrow Mfg. 
Co., Inc.; Paul Brown, Red Bank Div., Bendix 
Aviation Corp.; H. C. Cornwall, Rowe Mfg. Co., 
Inc.; Frank J. Cunnane, Reaction Motors, Inc.; 
Richard T. Dale, Resistoflex Corp., J. F. Gal- 
lagher, Block Drug Co.; A.". “ahn, Kearfott Co., 
Inc.; C. E. Little, Weston Instruments, Biv. of 
Daystrom, Inc.; Edward J. Moore, Metro Glass 
Co., Inc.; Mario R. Mosca, Federal Sweets & 
Biscuit Co., Inc.; James A. Peck, Walter Kidde 
& Co., Inc.; Kenneth E. Schweiger, Einson-Free- 
man Co.. Inc. 


NEW MEXICO — Orland A. Foster, National Potash 
Co. 


NEW YORK — Ernest V. Barrasso, Franklin Simon; 
Robert G. Belote, Rheem Mfg. Co.; Walter L. 
Brady, Blackstone Corp.; Raymond B. Callahan, 
Murray Mfg. Corp.; Charles E. Callan, The Roose- 
velt Hospital; R. A. Curran, Jr.; American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co.; Albert P. D’ Andrea, Oxford 
Filing Supply Co., Inc.; Robert H. deBeer, The 
M. W. Kellogg Co.; W. W. Ebbert, Bristol Labora- 
tories, Inc.; Robert L. Ford, Instruments Div., 
Philips Electronics, Inc.; Robert H. Gaskell, 
Data Processing Div., International Business 
Corp.; William H. Gordon, The Home Insurance 
Co.; Lawrence W. Heptig, E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
Div. of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp.; R. L. 
Herron, Loblaw, Inc.; G. C. Jermyn, Ozalid, a 
division of General Aniline & Film Corp.; M. E. 
Keating, The Pfaudler Co.;¥. N. Lewis, Ebasco 
Services, Inc.; Donald E. Marcus, United Fruit 
Co.; Evelyn Nazaruk, CARE, Inc.; C. A. Robie- 
son, The Columbia Mills, Inc.; Bradley Root, 
International Salt Co., Inc.; M. E. Shenkman, 
Arlington-Funk Laboratories Div., U.S. Vitamin 
Corp.; Richard P. Vander Zwart, Western Printing 
& Lithographing Co.; 0. C. Vieweg, New York 
State Electric & Gas Corp.; Patrick J. Winkler, 
RKO Teleradio Pictures, Inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA — 4. T. Fusonie, Collins & 
Aikman Corp.; John Scott, Blue Bell, Inc.; James 
L. Williams, Burlington Industries, Inc. 


OHIO — R. Bressler, Doehler-Jarvis Div., National 


Lead Co.; C. R. Brown, Diamond Alkali Co.; 
Richard G. Brown, The Lunkenheimer Co.; William 
W. Burrows, The Cleveland Worm & Gear Co.; 
E. R. Clarke, The Dayton Rubber Co.; J. H. 
Dennis, Bailey Meter Co.; J. T. Derrick, Crosley 
Div., Avco Mfg. Corp.; R. L. Doland, Harshaw 
Chemical Co.; D. W. Doner, Goodyear Atomic 
Corp.; C. W. Elliott, Cleveland Div., Midland- 
Ross Corp.; G. E. Fehr, Youngstown Steel Door 
Co.; O. L. Gillen, EC&M Div., Square D Co.; 
Thomas E. Huss, The Swartwout Co.; H. G. Keim, 
Lear-Romec Div., Lear, Inc.; Quigg Lohr, The 
American MonoRail Co.; James L. Morris, The 
Federal Glass Co.; Henry J. Oberlander, The 
Robert Becht Co.; ¥. Boyd Owen, Owens-Illinois; 
A. J. Paull, The Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co.; A. V. Ryon, North Electric Co.; John F 
Snyder, Jr.; Durez Plastics Div., Hooker Electro- 
chemical Co.; E. H. Wellinghoff, The Cambridge 
Tile Mfg. Co.; Glen E. Wilson, Goodrich-Gulf 
Chemicals, Inc. 


OKLAHOMA — Glenn O. Hopkins, The Refinery 
Edgineering Co., Div. of Vitro Corp. of America. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Stephen W. Carter, Lord Mfg. 
Co.; T. M. Flanagan, Callery Chemical Co.; F. J. 
Funari, Jr.; West Penn Power Co.; H. H. George, 
Perry Plastics, Inc.; Howard A. Heimbach, Na- 
tional Electric Products Corp.; W. F. Moser, 
Parish Pressed Steel, Div. of Dana Corp.; Robert 
L. Stratton, Beloit Eastern Corp. 


RHODE ISLAND — Marvin L. Conklin, The Cottrell 
Co., a subsidiary of Harris-Intertype Corp.; Henry 
Polichetti, Trifari, Krussman & Fischel. lnc. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — W. T. Plant, Textile Prod- 
ucts Div., Fiberglas Corp. 


TENNESSEE — Vaughan Andrews, Missile Systems 
Div., Raytheon Mfg. Co.; C. E. Fritschle, Kings- 
port Press, Inc.; G. T. Smith, Aluminum Foils, 
Inc. 


TEXAS — C. R. Beeson, Levingston Shipbuilding 
Co.; Thomas L. Moody, Dresser Industries, Inc.; 
K. R. Murphy, Orange Works, Spencer Chemical 
Co.; T. M. Pierce, El Paso Natural Gas Products 
Co.; J. E. Reed, Exploration & Production Re- 
search Div., Shell Development Co.; David CG. 
Turner, Texas Instruments, Inc. 


UTAH — George E. Hinckley, Utah Oil Refining 
Co.; O. C. Shurtliff, Marquardt Aircraft Co. 


VIRGINIA — John F. Finn, Sperry Piedmont Co., 
div. of Sperry Rand Corp.; Paul R. Thomson, In- 
dustry Control Dept., General Electric Co. 

WASHINGTON — W. G. LaPoe, General Insurance 
Co. of America; J. P. McMullen, Pacific Coast 
Paper Mills of Washington, Inc.; Thomas D. Stuart, 
Pacific Northern Airlines, Inc. 


WEST VIRGINIA — Wayne T. Brooks, Wheeling Stee! 
Corp.; B. E. Gewin, Ohio-Apex Div., Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp.; Charles E. Hamilton, 
Union Carbide Chemicals Co., Div. of Union Car- 
bide Corp.; Jerry N. Markham, Hazel Atlas Glass 
Div., Continental Can Co., Inc. 


WISCONSIN — D. W. Harris, Bucyrus-Erie Co.; John 
W. Keenan, Le Roi Div., Westinghouse Air-Brake 
Co.; T. E. Koop, Doughboy Industries, Inc.; Jack 
J. Schmidt, Mount Sinai Hospital. 


WYOMING — A. R. Johnson, Pan American Petrole- 
um Corp.; J. R. McNulty, Husky Oil Co. 
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STATUS OF FIRST LINE SUPERVISORS 
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INTRODUCTION 


This survey, first in the 1958 series, is based on data submitted by 163 executives participating in 
the Personnel Policies Forum. 





More than 90 percent of the responding companies pay first line supervisors on a salaried rather than 
an hourly basis. About half this number pay for overtime--as a rule, however, only if the amount of over- 
time worked is relatively substantial. Premium pay for working late shifts is given by a fourth of com- 


panies; week end premium pay, by a fifth. The latter, like overtime payment, is generally accompanied 
by a variety of restrictions. 


Half of Panel members have formal merit-increase plans for supervisors, a sixth give salary raises 
based on seniority, and practically all of the remainder review salaries at regular intervals. Bonus 
payments are relatively infrequent; nonincentive bonuses (most of which are of the Christmas or year-end 
type, the rest being profit-sharing arrangements) are given by about a fifth of companies; incentive bonuses 
are paid by about one seventh. Two fifths of Panel members guarantee supervisors at least a minimum 
differential, under normal conditions, over the top-paid employees working for them; even among firms 
that give no such guarantee, however, supervisors as a practical matter receive a salary advantage over 


their highest-paid subordinates that averages some 5 to 10 percent more than the typical guaranteed mini- 
mum differential. 


A fairly lengthy list of factors of a job-evaluation type are considered by top management in setting 
supervisory salaries. Over 90 percent of companies take into account the degree of the supervisor's 
responsibility, the number of employees he supervises, the complexity of the work, and the training and 
education required for his job; length of service is considered by three fourths of panel members, and 
smaller proportions weigh the various other elements mentioned in the replies. 


Most common among the fringe benefits reported by Panel members are paid sick and personal leave, 
life insurance, and hospitalization (given by nearly all firms); pensions (granted by over three fourths); 
severance pay (by about two thirds); profit sharing (by a fourth); and major medical insurance (by a twelfth). 


Four fifths of companies give supervisors some benefits that are more liberal than those given rank-and- 
file employees or are not extended to the latter. 


Within the broad limitations of company policy and subject to any restrictions that a union contract 
may impose, top management vests first line supervision with ample authority to carry out its respon- 
sibilities. Thus, at least nine tenths of companies make supervisors responsible for training and first- 
stage grievance work, and nearly always adopt their recommendations on discharge, transfer, promotion, 
and deinotion; three fourths of firms follow supervisors’ recommendations on wage increases; and two 
thirds give them a key role in the selection of new employees. 


Over nine tenths of companies consult with supervisors before initiating changes in personnel or pro- 
duction policies that affect them, and four fifths of companies that bargain with unions consult with super- 
vision in advance of contract changes or proposals. Less frequent are special suggestion systems for 
supervisors, advance financial information for their benefit, and special grievance procedures for their 
use; these are reported by around a fifth, two thirds, and three tenths of Panel members, respectively. 


1 








2 STATUS OF FIRST LINE SUPERVISORS 





A host of privileges, varying widely in the degree of their importance, go along with supervisory 
status and help to confirm the special standing that accompanies the job. Most frequently reported are 
the traditional exemption from time-clock punching, possession of a private desk and/or a private office, 
paid subscriptions to trade and professional publications, special parking privileges, special discounts on 
company products or services, and the like. Percentages of Panel members reporting the preceding con- 
cessions range from 88 to 26 percent. 


In the more detailed discussion that follows, “larger'' company refers to one with 1,000 employees or 
more; "smaller" company means one with fewer than 1,000 employees. 


PAY POLICY 


Salary v. Hourly Payment 





More than 90 percent of the companies (93 percent of larger firms and 95 percent of smaller ones) 
pay first line supervisors a salary, compared to but 7 percent that pay them by the hour, One company 
has both hourly-rated and salaried supervisors; it doesn't state the basis of the distinction between the 
two groups. 


At one company, the line between salary and hourly payment is drawn in the following manner: 


The term "first-line supervisors" needs clarification in our case in order to accurately 
answer the questions posed. In our plants and offices, there exists a level of quasi supervision 
such as "craft pushers," "chief operators," "office leaders," etc., who assign and direct the work 
of small groups of people (2-10). These positions are hourly. We do not consider these jobs to be 
“first-line supervision.'"' We consider the next level, the level to which the "craft pushers," ''chief 
operators," etc., report, to be "first-line" supervision. Based on the above definition, 90-plus 
percent of our first-line supervisors are on salary.--C, E. Hamilton, Jr., Director Technical 
Center Industrial Relations Dept., Union Carbide Chemicals Co., So. Charleston, W. Va. 


Overtime Pay 





Frequency--Most Panel members (55 percent) don't pay overtime to first-line supervisors, and of the 
companies that do (47 percent of larger and 42 percent of smaller firms), many attach important limita - 
tions. It's common, for example, to restrict overtime payments for supervisors to situations where the 
extra work is scheduled, exceeds a specified number of hours per week or month, continues for a specified 
minimum period or an "extended" period, or the department as a whole is scheduled for longer working 
hours. A restriction reported by some executives is the payment of time and a half to nonexempt super- 
visors, with smaller payments, or none, to those who are exempt. Where overtime is not regularly paid 
for, some companies reason that (1) "casual" or "incidental" overtime is taken into account in setting the 
supervisor's pay level and/or (2) substitute benefits, such as bonuses or compensatory time off, are avail- 
able to the supervisor. One Panel member puts it this way: 


In an effort to remove the supervisor's compensation from the hourly pay we attempt to use a 
"bonus" method when the needs of the service require "scheduled overtime."' In the payment of 
this bonus we stress the additional production and the carrying on of certain responsibilities... 

As to "unscheduled" overtime the supervisors are permitted compensatory time off on an informal 
basis (honor system). This in itself sets the supervisor out as different from the hourly paid 
employee. --Thomas D. Stuart, Director of Industrial Relations, Pacific Northern Airlines, Inc., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Rate--Among companies that pay supervisors for overtime, more than a third provide time and a half 
and a like proportion pay straight time. In 7 percent of such firms, the rate varies with the salary grade; 
in 9 percent, it varies with the amount of overtime worked. Two Panel members report payment of double- 
time--one, for overtime hours in excess of two on work days and for any work on a nonworking day; the 
other, for work on the seventh consecutive day only. 


When Overtime Starts--Of companies that pay supervisory overtime and specify the dividing line 
between regular and overtime work, extra pay begins after 40 to 48 hours a week in 58 percent; after more 
than 48 hours in 14 percent; and after eight hours in a day or 40 in a week in another 14 percent. 
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PAY POLICY 3 





Payment for overtime among the remaining companies begins after: a minimum of 32 overtime hours 
in a month; 43 hours for nonproduction, and eight or 40 hours for hourly-rated, supervisors; three con- 
secutive Saturdays or Sundays; extra hours in excess of two on workdays, and for any hours on nonworking 
days; and for scheduled hours over eight in a day. 


The following tables show Panel members’ practices on payment for supervisory overtime: 























Rate of Supervisory Overtime Pay Larger Cos, Smaller Cos. 
Straight time 15% 18% 
Time and one-half 15% 18% 
Doubletime --- 2% 
Rate varies with salary grade 5% --- 
Rate varies with amount of overtime 5% 2% 
Rate unspecified 7% 2% 
No overtime pay 53% 58% 
0 

Overtime Pay Begins After-- Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
40 hours 13% 22%, 
41-48 hours 2% 8% 
More than 48 hours 5% 5% 
8 or 40 hours 5% 5% 

f Other 8% --- 
Hours unspecified 14% 2% 
No overtime pay 53% 58% 

100% TO0% 





Shift Premium Pay 





> | Companies that pay supervisors a premium for working the second or third shift are outnumbered 
three to one by those that don't. In all, 24 percent of Panel members give shift premiums to supervisors. 
However, absence of extra pay doesn't necessarily mean the supervisor is missing out on anything; it may 
ed mean simply that the company has only one shift. 


Shift pay is most frequently a percentage of salary. This is the rule with 55 percent of the companies 
that pay shift premiums and state the amount. Where there are two shifts, the extra pay ranges from 5 to 
15 percent and is usually 10 percent;,where three shifts are worked, the bonus is typically about 5 percent 
l- for the second shift and 10 percent for the third, 


fe Sele 


Other kinds of shift pay reported by Panel members are (1) a flat monthly or weekly amount (used by 

1 25 percent) and (2) a flat cents-per-hour amount (used by 20 percent), Shift pay ranges, in the first group, 
from $6 a week to $50 a month; it varies in one company according to the size of salary. In the second 
group of companies, the bonus amounts to between eight and 10 cents an hour for the second shift and be- 
al tween 12 and 16 cents for the third, 


Some 56 percent of the companies that give details of shift-premium policies report paying super- 
visors on a different basis from rank-and-file employees. In all but one instance, the effect of these 
differences is to give the supervisor the larger amount. 














alf 

je; Shift-premium policies of Panel members are summarized in the following table: 

ble - 

| Type of Shift Premium Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
Percentage of salary 14% 8% 

10re Flat monthly or weekly amount 9% --- 

—_— Flat cents-per-hour amount 5% 2% 
Unspecified 4% 2% 
No shift premium 68% 88% 














Q 100% 











4 STATUS OF FIRST LINE SUPERVISORS 





Week-End Premiums 





Premium pay as such for week-end work tends to be the exception rather than the rule for supervisors. 
Such payments are given by but a fifth of Panel members, and some of these hedge the payments with 
various restrictions. Individual companies, for example, pay for not less than four or more than eight 
hours of week-end work; for "production work" on Saturdays; for week-end work for an "extended period" 
only; for "scheduled" Sundays, and the like. 


Over-all, Panel members are divided almost equally between those who pay straight time, time and 
a half, doubletime, and a combination of time and a half and doubletime. One company (unique among 
those reporting) pays a 5-percent week-end premium to supervisors. 


It should be noted that a practice of paying supervisors for overtime combined with liberal time -off 
policies can amount virtually to a premium -pay policy for week-end work as such, The following comment 
illustrates this: 


We do not pay supervision premium pay for Saturday or Sunday as such; however, time lost 
during week is usually allowed, so we consider it as time worked for calculation of overtime which 
normally results in premium pay if work is performed on Saturday and/or Sunday.--M. E. Keating, 
Director of Industrial Relations, Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


One executive reports that week-end, shift, and holiday premium pay (not taken up in this report) 
are wrapped up in a single package: 


We pay supplemental compensation to first line foremen who are assigned to continuous 
shift operations. The plan is in three parts, A foreman is paid in accordance with the parts 
that apply. (1) If he is expected to work an extended week (6th or 7th day), $25 per mo.; (2) if 
he is expected to work rotating shifts, $10 per mo.; (3) if he is expected to work on holidays, 
$15 per mo. Total monthly supplemental compensation: $50.--Personnel Director, smaller 
Northeastern chemical company. 


The table below shows Panel members' week-end premium practices: 











Amount of Week-End Premium Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
Straight time 5% 5% 
Time and a half 5% 3% 
Doubletime 5% 3% 
15 X Saturday, 2 X Sunday 2% 5% 
Other 2% --- 
Unspecified --- 2% 
No week-end premium 81% 82% 
100% 100% 





Supervisors’ week-end pay is based on different factors than that of rank-and-file employees, half 
of the Panel members who give details of their week-end-pay policies report. The differences result in 
smaller premium earnings for the supervisors in all of these companies but one, 


Merit-Increase Plans 





Almost exactly half the Panel members report that their companies have some formal system for 
providing merit increases to supervisors. Such systems are found at 65 percent of the larger companies 
as compared to 30 percent of the smaller ones. Written evaluations may be required, and seniority may 
be a factor in the ratings, as the following comments show: 


A written job appraisal is submitted by each first line supervisor's immediate superior 
prior to the company's annual salary review.--Robert L. Herron, Director of Personnel & 
Public Relations, Loblaw, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
* * * 
Supervisors' salaries are reviewed on a regular basis and both merit and length of service are 
taken into account in determining the amount and frequency of increases. --J. M. Hughes, Assistant 
Vice President, Indiana Bell Telephone Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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PAY POLICY 5 





Length-of-Service Increases 





Seniority plays little direct part in salary advancement for supervisors, it's clear from the responses 
of Panel members, No more than 16 percent of those answering the question tie salary increases to length 
of service. The practice is twice as common in smaller companies (22 percent) as in larger ones (12 per- 
cent). Seniority may be weighed as one of several factors (see preceding comment) or may apply only tc 


new supervisors until they reach a point of automatic salary progression beyond which further increases 
are based on merit. 


Salary Review in Lieu of Length-of-Service or Merit Increases 





A total of 44 percent of Panel members (about a third of larger companies and seven tenths of 
smaller firms) say they have neither a merit plan nor a provision for increases based on seniority. Of 
this group, however, all but 7 percent review supervisors’ salaries at regular intervals. Thus, virtually 
all companies provide a formal procedure of some kind for determining supervisory pay raises. In the 
handful of remaining firms, supervisors presumably are dependent on informal individual discussions. 


Salaries are reviewed annually in 53 percent of companies that follow the practice; semiannually in 
38 percent; and quarterly in 2 percent, Frequency of review depends on the supervisor's classification 
in another 2 percent of firms and is unspecified in the remaining 5 percent. 


Nonincentive Bonuses 





Special pay consideration is given supervisors by about a fifth of Panel members in the form of non- 
incentive bonuses not given rank-and-file employees. The practice is found more than half again as often 
among smaller as among larger companies--30 percent as against 18 percent. Two kinds of extra com- 
pensation are reported: (1) year-end or Christmas bonuses, by nine tenths of larger and two thirds of 
smaller firms giving bonuses; and (2) profit-sharing arrangements, by the rest. 


Companies with profit-sharing plans have given no indication of the size of their bonuses. Those with 
the year-end type of bonus give from around 5 to 20 percent or fix the size of bonus by formulas based on 
“year-end profits modified by performance review" or on "salary and length of service."' One company 
gives a year-end bonus to office supervisors only. 


Incentive Bonuses 





Less common than the kind of bonuses just discussed are those which reward the supervisor for his 
efforts or achievements or those of his department or group. Incentive bonuses are given by 14 percent 
of companies--one sixth of larger and a tenth of smaller ones. Most such bonuses are calculated on the 
basis of the production volume of the men working under the supervisor; next most frequent factor in in- 
centive bonuses is the extent of cost reduction. Variations include use of incentive bonuses in some parts 
of a company but not in others and adoption of incentives in which rank-and-file employees participate 
along with the supervisors. Various types of plans are illustrated by the following comments: 


All foremen participate in a group bonus, paid quarterly, and based on a variable percent of 
base pay. Primarily a production efficiency plan. --James L. Morris, Labor Relations Director, 
The Federal Glass Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

* * * 

We pay supervisors a "'scrap" bonus, based on percent reduction of production scrap. --G. T. 

Smith, Personnel Manager, Aluminum Foils, Inc., Jackson, Tenn. 
* me * 


Foremen can earn up to 12% of the departmental production score as incentive. --Albert P. 
D'Andrea, Personnel Supervisor, Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 
* * *~ 


Base points are awarded to supervisory and management personnel in a range of 2 to 10 points 
per $1,000 of annual salary in relation to the level of responsibility. All managers and supervisors 
are rated on performance in relation to a standard of performance established by job evaluation. 

A ratio of performance in relation to standards is computed. Average performance ratio is 
bracketed between .84 and 1.13 with 1.0 being the midpoint. Base points are multiplied by the 
ratio to calculate merit points. All merit points for all eligible supervision are totalled. The per- 
centage allocated to the plan (in dollars) is divided by the total merit points to get the value per 
point. Individual bonus is paid on the basis of merit points X value per point. The maximum ratio 
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(theoretically perfect) is 1.67. No bonus is paid to anyone rating below low point of average A\ 
bracket (.84).--Howard A, Heimbach, Vice President Industrial Relations, National Electric 


Products Corp., Ambridge, Pa. 


Minimum Differential Over Top-Paid Rank & File to 





Supervisors' morale is likely to suffer when they find themselves earning less than employees under 
them--a problem that may arise under an incentive system or when workers are putting in much overtime. 
Some two fifths of Panel members attempt to keep such situations from developing by paying salaries that 
will guarantee supervisors at least a minimum percentage more than their highest-paid employees --or 
will do so, at any rate, under normal working conditions. This policy is followed by 54 percent of larger 
and 33 percent of smaller companies. A typical policy works like this: 


Minimum foreman's pay is based upon the fact that a foreman, working 50 hours in one 
week, will earn at least 10% more than the highest paid hourly employee reporting to him working 
the same number of hours.--A. L. Kahn, Manager Industrial Relations & Personnel, Kearfott Co., 
Inc., Little Falls, N. J. 


However, as suggested by the fact that three fifths of companies do not have such a policy, opinion 
is divided on the subject, some personnel executives feeling that a built-in minimum differential is not the 
best answer when the problem does arise. The following comments, from companies which have no 
"guaranteed" differential, illustrate this point of view: 


We experience considerable difficulty in trying to maintain a minimum differential between 
foremen's earnings and those of certain employees because of the incentive system under which rat! 
90% of our production people are working. Usually over a yearly period the differential is con 
apparent, but on a weekly basis often time the worker will earn more than his supervisor because 
of a looseness developed in certain jobs. It is our contention that you accomplish nothing by com- 
pounding error by getting both the operator's earnings and the supervisor's earnings out of line. -- 
Walter L. Brady, Personnel Director, Blackstone Corp., Jamestown, N. Y. 

~ * * 

We believe that the supervisor's compensation must be based upon the principles of sound 
evaluation and the same basic compensation practice and determination that is applied to other 
management personnel, The necessity of maintaining a differential between the supervisor and 
the workers is readily recognized, but we must also recognize that to use this as the major factor 
in supervisor-evaluation focuses attention on supervisors as "graduate rank and filers" rather than 
as members of management, --Thomas D. Stuart, Director of Industrial Relations, Pacific North- Fac 
ern Airlines, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 

















Among Panel members who provide a minimum differential for supervisors, the guaranteed pay and 
advantage ranges from 2 to 40 percent. The frequency of minimum differentials of various sizes is shown com 
in the following table: or i: 

aske 
Minimum Amount by Which Supervisors' Pay Exceeds That of Highest-Paid Rank-&-File com 
quir 
Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. cons 
Less than 5% --- 2% 
5-9% 4% 3% mati 
10-14% 14% 8% com) 
15-19% 19% 5% 
20-24% % 10% 
25% & over 2% 2% 
* Other 4% 3% 
Unspecified 2% dein 
No minimum differential 46% 67% 
TOO TOO% | 
* (25-40%; amount "varies with plants," etc.) perce 


| term 











PAY POLICY 





Average Differential Over Top-Paid Rank-and-File 





Regardless of guarantees, supervisors do, on the average, top their highest-paid subordinates. In 
fact, as a comparison of the preceding and following tables shows, actual or average differentials tend 
to be higher than do guaranteed minimum margins by some 5 to 10 percentage points. Below is a table 
showing the frequency of actual differentials of various sizes as reported by the Panel. 


Average Amount by Which Supervisors' Pay Exceeds That of Highest-Paid Rank-&-File 








Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
Less than 10% --- 8% 
10-14% 11% 8% 
15-19% 37%, 14%, 
20-24% 33% 22% 
25-29% 9% 17% 
30% & over 2% 19% 
Unspecified 2% --- 
* Other 6% 12% 
0 100% 
- 0> - > © Or weekly, etc. 


These figures do not represent hard-and-fast differentials that hold good under all conditions but 


rather reflect the average or over-all margin of pay superiority enjoyed by supervisors. The following 
comments illustrate this: 


On the highly skilled departments during periods of considerable overtime a foreman's 
pay may exceed that of men he supervises by as low as 5%, In the case of supervisors of large 
groups of unskilled employees, the span will be 25%. A fair average is 20% on the long haul. -- 
James L. Morris, Labor Relations Director, The Federal Glass Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
* * * 


Foreman's earnings exceed those of workers 15% on a 40-hour week--in periods of overtime 
this differential is reduced since Supervision receives no O/T payment as such.--D. W. Harris, 
Vice President, Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Milwaukee, Wis. 


Factors That Determine Supervisors’ Salaries 





What factors does a company take into account in deciding how much a supervisor's job is worth, 
and what is the relative importance of these elements? How much variation is there from company to 
company in the factors considered and the weights given them? Do practices differ in a fundamental way 
or is there some underlying trend or pattern? In order to get working answers to these questions, we 
asked Panel members to tell us roughly the weight they assign to each of five factors--responsibility, 
complexity of work, number of employees supervised, length of service, and training and education re- 


quired--in determining supervisors' pay. We further asked them to list and evaluate any additional factors 
considered by them. 


It is of course evident that most figures supplied in answer to a question of this sort will be approxi- 


mations. A few Panel members, in fact, felt unable to supply figures they considered meaningful. Among 
comments of such executives are these: 


No specific %; a composite of all factors is taken into consideration. --Mario R. Mosca, 
Personnel Director, Federal Sweets & Biscuit Co., Inc., Clifton, N. J. 
* * * 
Salary ranges determined by Job Evaluation, Training, and Experience weighted highest. 
Complexity of duties, 2nd highest, Character and scope of supervision, 3rd highest.--E. H. 
Wellinghoff, Personnel Manager, The Cambridge Tile Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Nevertheless, the number of companies supplying figures in response to the question was only 11 
percent less than the maximum number possible. Moreover, their responses show a definite pattern in 
terms of (1) the elements considered in determining supervisory wages and (2) the degree of importance 
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attached to these elements. As to the first point, job factors considered by a significant number of 
responding firms are: responsibility, by 98 percent of companies; number of employees supervised, by 
93 percent; complexity of work, by 91 percent; training and education required, by 90 percent; length of 
service, by 75 percent; physical demands and working conditions, by 12 percent; and ability to deal with 
people, by 6 percent of firms. The second point, which concerns the degree of weight given to these 
factors, is covered in some detail by a table at the end of this section. This table brings out the fact that 
there is a distinct tendency to give the higher degrees of importance to factors named by many Panel mem- 
bers and the lower degrees of importance to factors named by relatively few firms. 




















Within the general patterns described, there's considerable variation among individual Panel mem - 
bers. Some companies, for example, give a weight of 20 percent across the board to each of the five 
factors named in the questionnaire while others consider only two of them and give them relative im- 
portances of 50-50%, 60-40%, or even 75-25%. There are firms, on the other hand, that take into account 
a list of factors totally different from those mentioned in the questionnaire. 


Some Panel members consider factors that relate to the man rather than to the job. A few of these 
firms report taking into account only elements that deal with the way supervisors perform on the job; 
others consider the supervisor's personal characteristics. Responses of this type have been omitted from 
the table and are included under the less frequent responses listed following the table. 


Following are comments that illustrate the variety of practices of Panel members: 


Knowledge & Experience, 32%; responsibility for Organizing & Planning, 15%; responsibility 
for Direction of Others, 10%; Responsibility for Independent Action, 13%; Responsibility for 
Creative Thinking, 13%; Responsibility for Contacts, 13%; Working Conditions, 4%.--Harry J. 
Kelley, Manager Industrial Relations, American Seating Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

* * * 


We have a formal salary administration program. The rates are projected upon the going 
salary for similar work at other companies. Ranges have a 30% spread from minimum to maxi- 
mum and approximately 74% to 8% increments between the midpoints of any two job levels. 
first line Supervisors are usually two job levels above the highest-rated non-supervisory em- 
ployee in their Bureau...--Donald E. Marcus, Salary Administrator, United Fruit Co., New York, 


ae 


* * * 


Complexity of work, 50%; number of employees supervised, 50%. Our plan of evaluating 
supervisory jobs is based principally upon the complexity of the work supervised and the number 
of people supervised and the degree of supervision exercised. For example, a supervisor of 10 
underwriters would probably have as good a job class--possibly a better class--than the super- 
visor of 50 copy typists or file clerks, --John T. Kearney, Ascishant Secretary Personnel Dept., 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, or 

* * 

Periodic character and reputation pac a inside and outside Co., 30%; Technical 
Ability, 30%; Human Relations, 30%; Miscellaneous, 10%. This method is similar and patterned 
after the FBI, where individuals presently supervisors or about to become supervisors undergo 
severe character and reputation investigations; thereafter several personal interviews in depth 
give us the men we want to place, promote, keep as Supervisors or demote. In this manner we 
are seldom saddled with length of service men whose utility is limited and future obscure as to 
development. --Jim Gallagher, Director of Industrial Relations, Block Drug Co., Jersey City, N.J. 

* * * 

Our salary reviews are based on merit, That is, the individual is judged before the job is 
judged. The invividual is reviewed for (a) his personal idea production as well as that of his group; 
(b) his success in planning, organizing and administering his job and (c) in his selection, motivation 
and development of the people under him. He is also evaluated as to his needs, that is the skills, 
experience and personal abilities which he needs in order to do a better job in his present position 
or to qualify for a bigger job.--John S. Modlin, Personnel Manager, Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, 
Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 


The following table shows the factors considered by significant numbers of Panel members in deter- 
mining supervisory salaries and the proportions of companies giving varying degrees of importance to 
these factors: 
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Relative Importance of Factors Considered in Setting Supervisory Salaries 








Based on possible 100%, factor is given weight of-- 
—-40- 



































Under 20- 30- 30% Not considered 
20% 29% 39% 49% & over as a factor 
Responsibility 
~ Larger Cos. 10% 29% 25% 17% 17% 2% 

Smaller Cos. 11% 38% 16% 14% 19% 2% 
No. of Employees Supervised 

Larger Cos. 65% 21% 4% --- --- 10% 

Smaller Cos. 62% 35% --- --- --- 3% 
Complexity of Work 

Larger Cos. 15% 44% 21% 4% --- 16% 

Smaller Cos, 30% 40% 30% --- --- --- 
Training & Education Required 

Larger Cos. 40% 23% 19% 4% --- 14% 

Smaller Cos. 46% 30% 11% 5% 2% 6% 
Physical Demands & Working Conditions 

Larger Cos. 6% --- --- --- --- 94% 

Smaller Cos. 19% 3% --- --- --- 78% 
Ability to Deal With People 

Larger Cos. 4% --- 2% --- --- 94% 

Smaller Cos. 5% --- --- --- --- 95% 





Following is a list of factors considered by at least one Panel member in determining supervisors 
salaries (where several items appear on one line, they received a single weighting): 


Accuracy & reliability Mental & physical effort 

Errors Expression requirements 

Technical ability Loyalty, initiative, drive, self-confidence 
Proficiency in handling job Competition 

Performance as supervisor Gain or loss 

Value of equipment Contacts & working conditions 

Confidential nature of work Public contacts, work schedule, exposure to hazards 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


Nonwage benefits are a substantial part of any company's expenditure on its workforce. It's to be 
expected that first line supervisors would share in these benefits in proportion to the importance of their 
jobs, and Panel members’ statements show that they do. 


Broadly, the picture is that nearly all reporting companies give supervisors paid sick and personal 
leave, life insurance, and hospitalization; more than three fourths provide pensions; nearly two thirds 
give severance pay; over a fourth have profit-sharing plans; about a twelfth furnish major medical insur- 
ance; and one in 20 gives jury-duty pay. A number of additional fringe benefits are reported by a scatter- 
ing of companies; these are listed at the end of this discussion. Panel members weren't asked about their 
paid vacation and paid holiday practices, it being assumed that these benefits were granted. 


With a few exceptions, the proportion of larger companies granting a given benefit tends to be higher 
than the proportion of smaller firms. This is especially so of pensions, given by 92 percent of larger as 
against 54 percent of smaller firms, and of major medical coverage, where the figures are 12 percent and 
3 percent, respectively. The outstanding exception is severance pay, provided by 39 percent of smaller 
and 21 percent of larger companies. 





Most of the benefits provided for supervisors are available to rank-and-file employees, too. In fact, 
just under a fifth of Panel members state that benefits provided for the two groups are identical. In the big 
majority of companies, though, supervisors get at least some benefits that are either more liberal than 
those given the rank and file or not given to the latter at all. The best examples of fringes not often granted 
to nonsupervisory people are paid sick and personal leave and severance pay. Of companies that give paid 
personal leave, for example, three fourths restrict it to supervisors, and some seven tenths of firms that 
provide severance pay exclude hourly-rated employees. 
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Where both groups get the same kind of benefits, supervisors typically receive larger amounts of 
life and health insurance, bigger pensions, more severance pay, and long-term ("up to a year," 
"indefinite, '' ''as much as they need") paid sick and personal leave (benefits which, for the rank and file, 
are usually limited to a few days and may be granted only on an unpaid basis). In companies with con- 
tributory pension and insurance programs supervisors may enjoy another advantage and pay a relatively 
smaller contribution than the rank and file, or none at all. More liberal treatment of supervisors has 
little to do with company size; it's reported by 81 percent of larger and 85 percent of smaller firms. 


The following comments are typical: 


We feel that carrying a supervisor [on paid sick leave] for as long as a year for any type of 
disability gives him a sense of security that more than pays for itself in the furtherance of loyalty 
toward the company. We have not experienced any abuse of this benefit and it is our opinion that 
it actually reduces absenteeism among supervisors, --Walter L. Brady, Personnel Director, 
Blackstone Corp., Jamestown, N. Y. 

* * * 

Supervisory employees receive full salary for indefinite period for sick leave and emergency 
leaves for personal reasons. We consider this a very valuable policy and our experience indicates 
that it has not been abused, --Philip Kraushaar, Director of Industrial Relations, Allied Paper 
Corp., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Fringe practices of Panel members are shown by the following table: 


Percentage of Panel Members Reporting Various Fringe Benefits 








All Cos. Larger Cos, Smaller Cos. 
Paid sick leave 99% 98% 100% 
Life insurance 98% 100% 95% 
Hospitalization 96% 100% 90% 
Paid personal leave 94% 93% 95% 
Pensions 77% 92% 54% 
Severance pay 64% 65% 63% 
Profit sharing 28% 21% 39% 
Major medical insurance 8% 12% 3% 
Jury-duty pay 5% 5% 3% 





Below is a list of additional benefits reported by at least one Panel member: 


Annuities Dental plan 

Travel accident insurance Uniforms, laundering & dry cleaning 
Educational assistance Sickness & accident insurance 

Funeral leave Free meals while on duty 

Military-duty pay Workmen's Compensation supplementation 
Stock option plan Medical insurance 


RESPONSIBILITY & AUTHORITY 


Despite what must often seem to him like a tropical growth of union agreements and arbitrators' 
decisions on the one hand and a steady proliferation of staff activities and functions on the other, the first 
line supervisor remains a genuinely authoritative figure. Replies of Panel members make it clear that the 
big majority of companies expect the man on the firing line to act as a management representative and give 
him the backing he needs to do the job. As one executive says: 


Our first line supervisors are encouraged to use a good deal of initiative in handling their 
operations and their personnel problems. They are expected to use considerable judgment in 
applying company rules which are written to give them this latitude. --Henry G. Pearson, 
Personnel Manager, Polaroid Corp., Cambridge, Mass, 
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In broad outline, the scope of supervisory authority can be seen from these figures: 95 percent or 
more of companies entrust supervisors with full or principal responsibility for training and first-stage 
grievance work; from 85 to 90 percent almost always adopt their recommendations on discharge, 
transfer, promotion, and demotion; three fourths of firms make the supervisor the key man on decisions 
involving wage increases; and two thirds give him a voice in selecting new employees for his department, 
with the right to reject those he considers unsuitable. 


Limitations on Supervisors’ Authority: in General--Statements of Panel members concerning the 
power of supervisors to take or recommend various personnel actions are almost always qualified 
such phrases as “within the limits of the union agreement, " within the limits of company policy," "subject 
to review by higher management levels," and the like. Restrictions on supervisory authority are fewest 
in the areas of training and of handling first-stage grievances, most numerous where initial selection of 
new employees and recommendations on wage increases are concerned. Comments of Panel members 
show that limitations on supervisory authority are due in part to labor-management agreements and in 
part to company policy as such. 





Limitations Due to Union Agreement--There's no question that supervisors would have greater 
authority in some areas if it weren't for the effect of union contracts; witness such comments as these: 





Supervisors’ recommendations are adopted limited by the restrictions of our union con- 
tract.--R. L. Doland, Personnel Manager, The Harshaw Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
* * * 


Our first line supervisors have the right to “hire and fire."" Discharge cases are always 
reviewed by the Personnel Director to see that they are in accord with the collective bargaining 
agreement,--W. E. Mitchell, Jr., Personnel Director, Grove Valve & Regulator Co., Oakland, 
Calif. 

* * ~ 

Contract provides automatic step rates. Supervisors merit rate when above maximum auto- 
matic,--R. Bressler, Manager of Industrial Relations, National Lead Co., Doehler-Jarvis 
Division, Toledo, Ohio. 


Limitations Due to Company Policy--Some companies tend to vest authority for certain personnel 
actions in higher echelons of management and give less power to first line supervision as a matter of 
policy, as does the Panel member cited below: 





Supervisor's opinions on applicants are given substantial weight, but they cannot reject 
applicants summarily. We have no formal grievance procedure as such but first line supervisors 
are expected to handle the less serious day-to-day problems which may arise. The recommenda- 
tions of supervisors [on discharges, transfers, wage increases, etc.] are carefully considered 
but in most cases management makes the final decisions in the areas mentioned.--J. D. Phillips, 
Director of Personnel, North American Aviation, Inc., Rocketdyne Division, Canoga Park, Calif. 


The requirement that the immediate supervisor consult with a superior may have as its basis the 
goal of coordinating personnel actions over a wider area than the first line supervisor commands. The 
following comment illustrates such a policy: 


The supervisors below department head status recommend salary changes to the department 
head, The department head in turn has a percentage of his payroll semi-annually within which he 
and the first line supervisor can work cooperatively. The same type of cooperation exists between 
first line supervisors and department heads with respect to changes brought about through transfer, 
promotion, or demotion.--J. M. Bradley, Personnel Director, The Vendo Co., Kansas City, Mo. 







Another type of situation involves the interviewing of new employees by first line supervisors, In 
some companies this is restricted to more highly skilled employees; unskilled workers are not seen by 
the supervisor before starting on their jobs. In these cases, though, the supervisor has the right to 
terminate the unskilled worker if he doesn't pan out, and elimination of the initial interview is intended to 
conserve the supervisor's time and not as a limitation on his authority. The following comment serves to 
make this clear: 


Our supervisors interview all job applicants of a technical or clerical nature because in most 
cases they are more competent judges of ability. We have not extended this procedure to include 
unskilled workers as we feel that it would take more time than benefits derived. The supervisor can 
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reject any employee during a 45-day probationary period. --Walter L. Brady, Personnel Director, 
Blackstone Corp., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Reasoning of a similar kind may lie behind the policy of some companies whose supervisors do not 
interview new employees at all. Two Panel members, for example, explain their negative answers as 
follows: 


Do not interview, but have right to reject after trying applicants.--L. H. Breiger, Personnel 
Director, Arrow Manufacturing Co., Inc., West New York, N. J. 
* * * 


Certain foremen have specified that trainees for lowest rated jobs are to be hired by em- 
ployment manager. All others interviewed and hired by supervisors.--A, L. Kahn, Manager 
Industrial Relations & Personnel, Kearfott Co., Inc., Little Falls, N. J. 


The following table shows the proportions of Panel members that give supervisors various kinds of 
authority and responsibility: 


Scope of Supervisory Authority Among Responding Panel Members 











All Cos, Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
Supervisors ... 
Interview all applicants with right to 
reject those they consider unsuitable 68% 68% 69% 
Have full or principal responsibility 
for training new employees 96% 97% 95% 


Have full responsibility within company 
policy for handling grievances at first 
stage 98% 97% 98% 
Supervisors’ recommendations are almost 
always adopted concerning ... 








Discharge 89% 89% 88% 
Wage increases 75% 72% 79% 
Transfer 87% 85% 89% 
Promotion 87% 87% 87% 
Demotion 85% 86% 84% 





As the table shows, there's probably no significant difference between supervisory authority as 
measured by the above factors in larger and in smaller firms, with the possible exception of decisions 
involving wage increases, 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Replies of Panel members to questions dealing with communications rough in a picture of the extent 
to which higher management exchanges information with first line supervision, the areas in which it con- 
siders it important to do so, and the channels it provides for the purpose. Better than nine tenths of com- 
panies consult with supervisors before instituting changes in personnel or production policies in their 
departments; a smaller number of firms (some four fifths of those that bargain with unions) consult them 
about prospective dealings with the unions; and the supervisors’ meeting (used by 95 percent of Panel mem - 
bers) is by far the most popular medium for transmitting information in a formal way. Less frequently 
provided are systematic procedures by which supervisors can transmit their ideas and suggestions up the 
line (reported by two fifths of companies); special informational bulletins, and advance financial informa- 
tion, for supervisors (mentioned by about a third of Panel members each); and organized procedures for 
handling supervisors' grievances (reported by three tenths). 


In comparing these figures, it should be considered that the meaning of a negative response is not 
exactly the same in each of these areas, For example, supervisors either are consulted on policy changes 
or they aren't; they do or don't receive special financial information. But where there's no informational 
bulletin exclusively for supervisors, or no special procedure for transmitting their suggestions upward, 
comments of Panel members show that alternative channels usually exist; the supervisor gets his informa- 
tion in the form of periodic memoranda from higher up, through the regular house organ, or on an informal 
word-of-mouth basis; he makes use of the plant employee suggestion program or simply talks over his 
ideas with a superior, and so forth. 
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Among companies that consult with supervisors before initiating policy changes that affect them 
there's a good deal of variation in the way this is done. For example, there may be consultation on 
some kinds of actions but not on others; in such cases the decision whether to consult may depend on the 
importance of the change, the level at which it originated, the number of departments affected by it, 
and similar considerations. Some representative comments follow: 


Only where special production problems must be worked out do we consult with supervisors 
on engineering or production changes, All contract changes are negotiated through employer 
associations. --Fred H. King, Personnel Manager, Affiliated O'Malley Cos., Phoenix, Ariz. 

* * * 


If the supervisor's department alone is affected, yes. If it is an over-all company policy 
change probably not.--W. G. LaPoe, Personnel Director, General Insurance Co. of America, 
Seattle, Wash. 

* * * 

The Supervisor being Management's ''front line" administrators of the Union contract makes 
it only practical that they be consulted for ideas and recommendations. --Thomas E, Huss, 
Personnel Manager, The Swartwout Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


In other areas where Panel members report their policies on communications, variations in practice 
tend to be relatively minor. Supervisors' meetings, for example, may be held monthly, biweekly, 
weekly, or "when needed"; one company mentions using a loose-leaf supervisor's handbook in place of 
the more usual information bulletin, and so on. Some executives report that special financial information 
is restricted to the upper levels of management; on the other hand, a company may give its first line 
supervisors a comprehensive financial picture. Both approaches are illustrated by the following comments: 





Key executive personnel down to the level of superintendents receive advance [financial] 
information. --Industrial Relations Director, larger Central jet and missile manufacturer. 
*” * * 


All supervisors attend monthly meeting with top executives of Company at which time Con- 
troller exhibits balance sheet, profit and loss statement, and Cost of Goods Sold statement. 
Each executive gives brief summary of past month's performance and forecast of what is in store 
for next month period. Meetings are well attended with a great deal of interest shown. --E. H. 
Wellinghoff, Personnel Manager, The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The proportion of Panel members utilizing each of the channels of communication discussed in this 
section is shown in the table below. Except for consultation on personnel and engineering or production 
changes, and the use of supervisors’ meetings, larger companies make significantly greater use of the 
procedures listed than do smaller firms. 


% of Panel Members That Use Various Channels of Communication with Supervisors 














All Cos, Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
Consult them before initiating changes in... 
Personnel! policy 90% 87% 95% 
* Engineering or production methods 93% 91% 95% 
* Union contract 78% 81% 74% 
Provide for their exclusive benefit ... 
Advance information on financial statement 32% 37% 25% 
Special meetings on company affairs 95% 97% 92% 
Special grievance procedure 29% 32% 25% 
Special suggestion system 42%, 48% 33% 





* Companies to which question does not apply are excluded. 


PRIVILEGES AND SPECIAL STATUS 


Panel members report a sizable number of privileges and special concessions given to supervisors. 
These range from one public utility company's practice of putting foremen's names on the trucks assigned 
them to the provision of educational assistance or paid membership in professional associations. In terms 
of the proportion of companies granting the privilege, the time-honored exemption from punching a time 
clock leads the list (88 percent), followed by provision of a private desk (83 percent), paid subscriptions to 
trade and professional publications (70 percent), a private office (55 percent), special parking privileges 
(47 percent), special discounts on company products or services (26 percent), and separate toilet facilities 
(22 percent). Less frequently granted privileges are listed at the end of this section. 


STATUS OF FIRST LINE SUPERVISORS 





Since Panel members were asked to name privileges given to supervisors but not to rank-and-file 
employees, the figures above are based only on those firms to which each question applies. It would 
be misleading to say, for example, that 72 percent of all companies exempt supervisors from punching 
a time clock when 18 percent of these firms have no time clocks and cannot make such a distinction. 


Some questions gave little opportunity for anything but yes-or-no answers, but Panel members 
were able in other instances to indicate variations in their practice. Thus, in some companies, the 
giving of discounts and the provision of separate dining facilities depend on the level of supervision. 
Attendance at social and professional meetings covers monthly or quarterly foremen's dinners, company 
or professional conventions, supervisors' "play days," and "foremen's institute conferences"; the company 
picks up the tab, if any. Educational assistance involves outside study courses in some instances, evening 
classes conducted on company premises in others, while subject matter may be restricted to classes of a 
management-development type or may include more general trade and business courses, 


The frequency with which Panel members grant various privileges to supervisors is shown in the 
following table. As explained above, figures are based on the number of companies to which each item 
applies. 


% of Companies Giving Various Privileges to Supervisors but Not to Rank-&-File Employees 





All Cos, Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 





Exemption from punching time clock 88% 89% 86% 
Desks of their own 83% 85% 80% 
Paid subscriptions to trade & professional 

publications 67% 76% 
Offices of their own 55% 61% 45% 
Special parking privileges 51% 40% 
Special discounts on products or services 26% 26% 
Separate toilet facilities 20% 25% 
Special badges or uniforms 15% 


Separate dining room 7% 4% 





Other privileges given to supervisors include educational assistance (reported by 17 percent of larger 
and 3 percent of smaller firms), free attendance at social and professional meetings and conventions 
(mentioned by 12 percent of larger firms and 5 percent of smaller ones), and paid membership in pro- 
fessional groups (reported by 10 percent of larger and 8 percent of smaller companies), 


The following privileges are reported by a scattering of Panel members: 


Use of company-owned cars Paid membership in trade associations 
Visits to other companies for exchange of ideas Foremen's names on their company-owned 
and methods trucks 
Paid membership in foremen's social club Free periodic physical examinations 
Financial assistance in personal or family Service awards 
illness Special consideration on requested transfers 


RECENT PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM SURVEYS 





. Military Leave Policies, May 1956 
. The Executive, July 1956 
. Medical Services for Employees, August 1956 
. Professional Employees, October 1956 
Job Evaluation, December 1956 
. Merit Rating of Rank-and-File Employees, February 1957 
. Disciplinary Practices and Policies, July 1957 
. Employee Job Satisfaction, September 1957 
. Company Aid to Education, November 1957 
. Executive Compensation, December 1957 
. Company Experiences with Automation, January 1958 





